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current practice, the one most likely to need special attention with the addition of weapons plutonium is the occupational risk from fuel fabrication—where the far higher inhalation toxicity of plutonium per gram, compared to that of uranium, calls for special precautions that add significantly to the cost of fabrication.
If the plutonium is mixed with high-level nuclear wastes in a method of processing and managing these that would have been used anyway (such as vitrification), the alterations to the baseline waste operations that would need to be considered include:
•   conversion of the weapons plutonium metal to whatever form is required as input to the waste-processing operations, and of transporting the plutonium to the waste-processing facility and storing it there;
•   addition   of   the    plutonium    to    the    ES&H    characteristics    of   the waste-processing operations, including particularly any potential criticality problems in waste processing and storage, and of measures taken to offset this potential; and
•   effects of plutonium addition on the ES&H characteristics of waste storage, transport,   and   emplacement   and   residence   in   a   geologic   repository (including the potential long-term risks of criticality in the repository).
Although all of these alterations to the baseline effects of waste operations will need attention, the second and third can be expected to be the most difficult.
As noted above, in cases where long-term disposition involves primarily activities that would not otherwise have been undertaken, one must demonstrate that the total ES&H impacts are not unreasonable in exchange for the benefits of the operation—that is, reducing the plutonium's security risk.
In the case of use in reactors, public concern has rightly focused on the risk of reactor accidents. Available probabilistic risk assessments of the risks of reactor accidents involve substantial uncertainties. Nevertheless, the available data, with all the caveats that must be attached to them, indicate that the health
12 Both of these issues are addressed in more detail in Management and Disposition of Excess Weapons Plutonium: Report ofihc Panel on Reactor-Related Options (op. cil.).ent that result from the use of weapons plutonium in the fuel—including spent fuel storage and transport; further high-level-waste processing, if any; emplacement and residence in a geologic repository (including the potential long-term risks ofati°n °f Pluto™)> and some result from nonradi-^^^Cidents similar to those that occur in other industries. can also be divided into those that result from routine operations andes that if the other assumptions in study were held constant and the cost of money was raised to 7 percent, die analyzed operations would involve substantial net costs to the government, rather than net profits. U.S. Department of Energy, Office of Nuclear Energy, Plutonium Disposition Study, 2 Vols. (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Energy, July 2, 1993).
